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A   Story    ot  President    Lincoln'*    Youtn. 

The   origin  of  Lincoln's    intimacy  with 
Joshua  F.  Speed  is  thus  related  :  Mr.  Speed 
began  his  business    life  as  a  merchant  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  where  he   was  settled 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  came  there  to  open  a  law  i 
office.    One  day  as  he  was  sitting   in    his  I 
store  in  an  interval  of  leisure,  Mr.  Lincoln,  j 
whose  inward  awkwardness  was  then  aggra-  i 
vated  by  youth,  came  up  to  his  counter,  and 
accosted  him  with  an  air  of  visible  embarass- 
ment.    "I   want  to  know,  Sneed,"  he  said, 
"the  cost  of  a  bedstead  and  bed,'  adding  a 
rough  description  which  indicated  the  cheap- 
est kind  of  both.    "What  you  want,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Speed,  "will  cost  you  about  $17.'  I 
At  this  Lincoln's  jaw  dropped  and  a  painful  | 
exyression  of  sadness  and  perplexity  spread 
over  his  countenance.      Mr.  Speed  noticing 
the  look,  and  rightly   interpreting  it  to  sig- 
nify that  the  price  exceeded  Mr.  Lincoln  s 
means,  quickly  added  :  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  have 
a  proposition  to  make  you.     My  partner  has 
just  got  married,  and   his  bed   in  my  room 
upstairs  is  vacant.    If    you    are  willing  to 
occupy  it,  and  share  my  room  with  me,  you 
are  more  than  welcome."     The  painful  ex- 
pression instantly  vanished  from  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's face  as,  with  a   few  simple  words  of 
thanks,  he  accepted  the  oner,  and  disappear- 
ed    In  a  short  time  he  reappeared  with  a 
pair  of  old-fashioned  saddlebags  on  his  arm, 
and    directed   by  his  new  friend,  shambled 
upstairs  to  the  designated  room.     A  minute 
had    scarcely   passed  before  he    shambled 
down   again   and,   as  he  reached  the  shop  , 
i  room,  cried  out,  his  face  beaming  with  joe-  j 
und  content,    "Well,    Speed,    I've    moved 
Henceforward    until     death     Lincoln    and 
Speed  were    bosom   Mer&r-Phrenoh>fficd 
Journal.  _  '        ■ 
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When  Lincoln  Left  Home  for  Washington  / 

AN   OLD    LETTER    DESCRIBES    FEELINGS  OF  THE    MARTYRED    PRESIDENTS    NEIGHBORS/   J 


/  By  Lida  Frowe 

IN  a  letter  yellowed  with  age,  bill 
highly  valued  by  Its  possessor,  Miss 
Lizzie  S.  Norbury,  1030  Broadway, 
there  is  described  by  her  sister,  then 
.Miss  R.  ( '.  Norbury,  a  visit  which  the 
latter  mad,'  to  Abraham  Lincoln  at 
Springfield;  iier  personal  observations  up- 
on his  character  and  personal  appearance, 
and  an  outline  of  the  speech  he  made  on 
the  day  he  left  for  Washington  to  take 
the  office  of  president  of  the  United 
Slates. 

The  letter  was  win  ten  from  Spring- 
field and  waij  dated  Monday  morning, 
February  11,  1861.  Lincoln  left  that  morn- 
ing at  8  o'clock  for  Washington.  It  was 
a  cold,  raw  morning,  with  wind  and  rain. 
The  weather  had  changed  suddenly  from 
spring-time  balminess.  and  on  account 
of  its  disagreeable  character,  the  writer 
did  not  go  to  the  station  to  see  the  pres- 
idental  party  off.  She  regrets  this  after- 
ward, exceedingly,  but  consoles  herself 
with  the  reflection  that  a  few  days  be- 
fore she  had  seen  him  "face  to  face," 
and  received  an  impression  which  would 
stay  with   her  the   rest   of  her  life. 

Referring  to  her  call,   she  says: 

"Went  to  call  on  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  had 
a  good  shake  of  the  hand  of  a  president. 
Just  think  of  it!  He  looks  fine  with 
whiskers,  but,  oh,  how  tall  he  is!  He 
gave  us  his  autograph,  which  I  will  paste 
In  my  album.  There  were  several  ladles 
in  while  we  were  there.  He  was  quit* 
free  and  easy  in  manner.  I  was  perfect- 
ly delighted   with   him," 

The  departure  for  Washington  is  de- 
scribed in  this  language: 

"Well,  our  new  president  has  departed. 
He   left  about   8  o'clock.     As   It   was   so 


muddy  and  windy  we  could  not  go  down, 
hul  saw  tlni  train  on  which  ho  was  from 
the  windows.  They  expected  to  have  it 
decorated     with     flags,     but     it     was    too 

Windy.      E B- went   down    to    the 

depot.  He  said  a  great  crowd  was  there, 
Inn  Uiey  were  mostly  all  men.  Only 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  her  sister  and  a.  few 
other   women. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  farewell  address, 
which  was  quite  brief  and  to  the  point. 
The  substance  of  it  was  that  his  was  a 
greater  undertaking  than  Washington's, 
and  only  by  the  help  of  the  Almighty 
could  lie  accomplish  anything,  and  he 
hoped  the  people  of  Springfield  would 
remember  him  in  their  prayers.  I  sup- 
,posc  it  will  be  printed  In  the  Republican 
papers. 

"There  were  eight  or  ten  accompanied 
him.      The    'Prince    of    Rails'    was   one   of 


♦  1 


the  number.  Mis.  Lincoln  and  chilli'i, 
anil  Hm  servants  leave  Thursday.  *|"lie) 
will   meet    hiu   in   New   York. 

"I  am  sorry  1  did  not  see  linn  If 
But  1  saw  him  face  to  face  Saturday, 
i  and  I  never  shall  forget  how  he  looked. 
J  also  saw  his  cane  from  California;  It 
is  a  perfect  beauty.  1  had  it  in  my  hand, 
hut  ir  was  a  little  loo  long  for  me,  al- 
lliough  about  right  for  'Honest  Abe,'  I 
should    think. 

"Mra.  Lincoln  has  had  a  present  of  a 
sol  of  furs  worth  $000.  Won't  she  cut 
a  dash  in  Washington?  She  is  very  fond 
of    dress    and    loves    to    show    off.  I 

"1  have  seen  'Prfhce  of  Kails'  a'  least/ 
six  different  times.  He  is  not  at  air 
good    looking.       He    is    about    as    tall    a< 

L .  wears  a  stovepipe  hat  and  smoke/ 

cigars,    and    fond    of    ladles'    company, 
should   think."  ' 
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Springfield, 


By  WILLIAM  L.  STIDGER 
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THEY  came  from  all  over  the  world,  the  101,000 
who  visited  the  tomb  of  Lincoln  between  the 
first  of  January  of  1924  and  November  1  of  that 
same  year.  And  each  year  the  number  is  increasing, 
Mr.  Fay,  the  custodian  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  says : 

"They  come  from  the  Orient,  they  come  from 
Russia,  France,  England,  Germany — everywhere. 
They  come  in  delegations,  and  they  come  on  their 
honeymoons ;  they  come  in  excursions  of  school  chil- 
dren, and  in  college  groups.  Negroes  come,  and 
whites  come,  every  day.  Our  register  reads  like  a 
list  of  the  great  of  the  contemporary  writers,  states- 
men, and  world-leaders;  a  Who's  Who  of  the 
world." 

In  Springfield  one  sees  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  the  pew  in  which  Lincoln  sat. 

The  next  stop  is  the  room  in  which  Lincoln  de- 
livered the  classic  "House  Divided  Against  Itself" 
address.  This  room  is  preserved  as  a  part  of  the 
great  legislative  halls  of  the  capitol  building  and  is 
a  shrine  to  all  lovers  of  Lincoln. 

Then  near  the  Wabash  Railway  freight  depot  a 
stone  with  a  bronze  plaque  marks  the  spot  where 
Lincoln  stood  on  the  rear  platform  of  a  railroad  car 
and  delivered  his  famous  farewell  to  Springfield 
address,  an  utterance  replete  with  humble  awe  and 
prophetic    foreboding. 

I  talked  with  several  men  who  heard  that  ad- 
dress and  while  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
them  as  to  the  exact  phraseology  of  this  address, 
they  all  agree  on  its  spirit.  (It  is  true  that  the  ad- 
dress, in  the  form  we  have  it,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  his  knee,  directly  the  train  started.)  There 
had  been  some  enemies  in  Spring- 
field. Lincoln  knew  that  they 
were  present.  But  most  of  those 
present  were  close  friends  and 
neighbors.  In  this  beautiful  ad- 
dress, with  carefully  chosen  phrase- 
ology. Lincoln  bound  enemies  and 
friends  alike,  together  in  love  and 
good  will.  I  was  told  that  most 
of     those     present,     enemies     and 


The  grave  of  Ann  Rutledge  with  a   memorial   written  by 
Edgar  Lee  Masters. 


The  Lincoln  home,  where  the  martyred 
President  lived  for  several  years  and  where 
he  received  the  news  of  his  nomination. 

Says  Mr.  Rankin,  "I  told  him  that  il 
was  an  autograph  album  and  that  1 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  put  his  name 
in  it." 

"Did  he  do  it?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

For  answer  Mr.  Rankin  opened  the 
book.  There  upon  a  page  was  the  auto- 
graph given  that  day. 

"Today,  Feb.  23—1858,  the 
owner  honored  me  with  the  privi- 
lege of  writing  the  first  name  in 
this  book — 

A.  Lincoln." 


years.  He  lies  upon  a  cot,  with  a  radio 
outfit  within  reach,  and  when  he  grows 
lonely  or  tired  of  reading  he  reaches  over, 
as  he  himself  said  to  me,  "and  connects  up 
with  the  earth."  He  heard  President 
Coolidge.  In  such  a  way  millions  might 
have  heard  Lincoln,  had  inventive  genius 
been  as  advanced  in  that 
day  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Rankin  knew  Lin- 
coln from  boyhood  when 
he  was  a  page  in  the  Illi- 
nois legislature,  and  later 
when  he  was  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Lincoln  and 
■  £-"Vi„;=3'L;  Herndon. 


Below  /  that    there    is    another    auto- 
graph,   that    of    William    H.    Herndon, 
Lincoln's  law  partner  and  it  reads  more  flourishingly : 

"The  struggles  of  this  age  and  succeeding  ages 
for  God  and  man — Religion — Humanity,  and  Lib- 
erty with  all  the  complex  and  grand  relations — 
may  they  triumph  and  conquer  forever,  is  my 
ardent   wish   and   most    fervent   soul-prayer. 

Wm.  H.  Herndon." 
Feb.  23rd.  1858. 

No  other  autographs  were  ever  entered  in  this  book. 
I  was  permitted,  at  the  offices  of  the  John  T.  Stuart 
law  firm,  to  read  a  shoe-box-full  of  Lincoln  correspond- 
ence, most  of  which  has  never  been  published,  because 
of  the  personal  matters  therein  discussed. 

These  letters  reveal  a  little-known  side  of  Lincoln, 
which  will  be  very  interesting  when  the  time 
comes   that  they  can  be   released. 

I  was  permitted  to  have  a  copy  of  a  part  of 
one  of  these  letters  which  I  understand  gives 
these  sentences  the  first  light  of  publication.  This 
letter  was  a  letter  from  Mary  Lincoln,  and  the 
excerpt  I   have  reads : 

"To  Honorable  John   T.   Stuart,   Springfield, 

Illinois. 
"My  dear  Cousin  : 

Owing  to  much  indisposition  during  the 
past  year  and  while  in  Canada  for  months, 
seldom  seeing  an  American  paper,  the  con- 
troversy which  appears  to  have  been  going  on 
regarding  my  great  and  good  husband's  re- 
ligious views,  have  e.ntirelv  psranpH  mo 
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LINCOLN  IN  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS— 1837 


The  city  of  Springfield,  Illinois  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
two  fold  centennial  celebration.  It  is  commemorating  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  legislative  enactment 
as  the  state  capital,  and  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  arrival  in  the  city  to  make  his 
home  there.  Inasmuch  as  Lincoln  was  largely  responsi- 
ble for  steering  the  new  capital  bill  to  a  successful  pas- 
sage, the  two  anniversaries  have  much  in  common.  In 
fact,  Lincoln  might  be  called  the  city's  patron  saint. 

It  is  a  strange  coincidence,  indeed,  that  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  celebration,  a  letter  should  be  discovered  that 
Lincoln  wrote  in  Springfield,  on  December  7,  1837.  It  is 
a  mystery  how  such  an  important  writing  could  be  ob- 
scured for  a  hundred  years. 

The  fortunate  possessor  of  this  rare  letter  is  L.  0. 
Schriver,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  to  whom  it  was  recently 
presented.  The  importance  of  this  correspondence,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  further  confirms  that  Lincoln  had 
a  more  adequate  early  training  than  has  commonly  been 
accepted,  is  the  mention,  possibly  for  the  first  time,  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.  A  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 

Springfield,  Dec.  7,  1837 
"Friend  Minshall. 

"I  write  this  to  say  that  it  is  Stuart's  intention  to  be 
a  candidate  for  congress  again;  and  that  he  will  be  pub- 
licly announced  before  long.  I  would  suggest  to  you  the 
propriety  of  your  letting  our  friends  in  your  parts  know 
that  he  is  to  be  the  candidate. 

"On  the  receipt  of  this,  write  me  all  you  Know  and 
all  you  Think,  in  regard  to  our  prospects  for  the  race. 

"I  believe  we  have  nothing  here  that  would  be  news 
to  you.  I  am  ashamed  to  write  so  short  a  letter;  but 
lack  of  Material,  you  know,  will  explain  (?)  my  being 
short. 

"Your  sincere  friend 

"A.  Lincoln 

"P.  S.  We  have  adopted  it  as  part  of  our  policy  here, 
to  never  speak  of  Douglass  at  all.  Isn't  that  the  best 
mode(?)  of  treating  so  small  a  matter?" 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation  is  also  fortunate 
in  having  in  its  archives,  a  document  of  over  fifty  lines 
all  in  Lincoln's  hand,  written  in  October,  1837.  There  are 
very  few  writings  of  Lincoln's  in  existence  as  early  as 
this  date. 

The  place  Lincoln  occupied  in  the  political  history  of 
Springfield  is  well  illustrated  by  a  letter  written  by  him 
shortly  after  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city: 

Springfield,  April  19,  1837. 
"Levi  Davis,  Esq., 

"Friend  Davis — The  bearer  of  this,  Dr.  A.  G.  Henry, 
visits  you  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  small  amount 
of  money  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  commence  the 
erection  of  a  State  House.  He,  as  you  probably  recollect, 
is  one  of  the  Building  Commissioners.  The  Bond  for 
the  $50,000.  required  by  the  act  locating  the  Scat  of  Gov- 
ernment, has  been  executed  by  several  of  our  Citizens 
and  duly  approved  by  the  Governor,  and  will  be  filed 
with  the  Treasurer  by  Dr.  Henry  on  his  Arrival  at  your 
Town.  The  Dr.  being  a  Stranger  to  you  and  the  Treas- 
urer, and  his  duties  being  of  a  new  kind,  he  has  asked 
me  to  request  you  as  friends  to  render  him  what  as- 


sistance you  conveniently   can.    We  have,  generally   in 
this  Country,  Peace,  Health,  and  Plenty,  and  no  News. 

Very  respectfully, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

Lincoln  did  not  succeed  so  well  socially  and  there  are 
letters  available  which  throw  some  light  on  Lincoln's 
reaction  towards  living  in  town  after  having  spent  his 
whole  life  in  very  small  communities. 

At  New  Salem,  Lincoln  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mary  Owens,  a  Kentucky  girl.  December  13,  1836,  he 
wrote  to  her  from  Vandalia,  where  he  was  then  attend- 
ing a  session  of  the  Legislature.  Another  letter  was 
written  to  her  on  May  7,  about  five  months  later,  which 
indicates  that  during  this  period,  he  had  been  keeping 
company  with  her.  They  were  together  again,  as  late  as 
August  16,  1837,  so  it  is  evident  the  courtship  lasted  for 
at  least  eight  months. 

The  letter  written  from  Springfield,  dated  May  7,  con- 
tains, the  following  paragraph: 

"This  thing  of  living  in  Springfield  is  rather  a  dull 
business,  after  all;  at  least  it  is  so  to  me.  I  am  quite  as 
lonesome  here  as  I  ever  was  anywhere  in  my  life.  I 
have  been  spoken  to  by  but  one  woman  since  I  have  been 
here,  and  should  not  have  been  by  her  if  she  could  have 
avoided  it.  I've  never  been  to  church  yet,  and  probably 
shall  not  be  soon.  I  stay  away  because  I  am  conscious  I 
should  not  know  how  to  behave  myself." 

Later,  in  the  same  letter,  he  refers  to  Springfield  as 
a  "busy  wilderness"  which  again  implies  how  lonely  he 
was.  It  is  very  likely  he  had  a  touch  of  real  homesick- 
ness. The  last  sentence  in  the  paragraph  is  pathetic  in- 
deed. The  implication  is,  that  he  felt  out  of  place  in  a 
community  where  there  was  culture  and  social  de- 
corum. 

There  is  one  other  statement  in  the  paragraph  which 
illustrates  how  little  Lincoln  had  participated  in  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  community  up  to  this  time.  He  said  "I 
have  been  spoken  to  by  but  one  woman  since  I  have 
been  here,  (a  period  of  eight  weeks)  and  should  not  have 
been  by  her  if  she  could  have  avoided  it." 

It  is  barely  possible  this  one  woman  may  have  been 
Mary  Todd  who  was  visiting  in  Springfield  for  the  first 
time  in  the  year,  1837.  Lincoln's  law  partner,  John  T. 
Stuart,  was  a  cousin  of  Mary  Todd  and  it  seems  very 
likely  that  Mary  would  on  some  occasion,  while  in  Spring- 
field, step  into  the  law  office  of  her  cousin.  This  site 
would  offer  the  proper  atmosphere  for  the  episode,  as 
related  by  Lincoln,  where  a  casual  meeting  in  a  small  of- 
fice would  almost  compel  a  young  lady  to  recognize  her 
cousin's  law  partner. 

It  appears  as  if  Springfield  would  do  well  to  make 
their  centennial  celebration  a  triple  centennial  and  in- 
clude the  coming  of  Mary  Todd  to  Springfield  as  an  event 
worth  memoralizing.  She,  more  than  any  one  individual, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  his  mother  and  step- 
mother contributed  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  development 
and  preparation  for  the  president's  chair. 


An  Interview  With 

Springfield,  Illinois 


By  WILLIAM  L.  STIDGER 

THEY  came  from  all  over  the  world,  the  101,000 
who  visited  the  tomb  of  Lincoln  between  the 
first  of  January  of  1924  and  November  1  of  that 
same  year.  And  each  year  the  number  is  increasing. 
Mr.  Fay,  the  custodian  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  says: 
"They  come  from  the  Orient,  they  come  from 
Russia,  France,  England,  Germany — everywhere. 
They  come  in  delegations,  and  they  come  on  their 
honeymoons;  they  come  in  excursions  of  school  chil- 
dren, and  in  college  groups.  Negroes  come,  and 
whites  come,  every  day.  Our  register  reads  like  a 
list  of  the  great  of  the  contemporary  writers,  states- 
men,   and     world-leaders;    a    Who's    Who    of    the 

In  Springfield  one  sees  the  Presbyterian  church 
and  the  pew  in  which  Lincoln  sat. 

The  next  stop  is  the  room  in  which  Lincoln  de- 
livered the  classic  "House  Divided  Against  Itself" 
address.  This  room  is  preserved  as  a  part  of  the 
great  legislative  halls  of  the  eapitol  building  and  is 
a  shrine  to  all  lovers  of  Lincoln. 

Then  near  the  Wabash  Railway  freight  depot  a 
stone  with  a  bronze  plaque  marks  the  spot  where 
Lincoln  stood  on  the  rear  platform  of  a  railroad  car 
and  delivered  his  famous  farewell  to  Springfield 
address,  an  utterance  replete  with  humble  awe  and 
prophetic    foreboding. 

I    talked   with   several   men   who   heard   that   ad- 
dress and  while  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
them    as    to    the    exact   phraseology    of    this   address, 
they  all  agree  on  its  spirit,     (It  is  true  that  the  ad- 
dress, in  the   form  we  have  it,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  on  his  knee,  directly  the  train  started,)  There 
.  had  been  some  enemies  in  Spring- 
field.     Lincoln    knew     that    they 
were  present.     But  most  of  those 
present     were    close    friends    and 
neighbors.     In    this   beautiful   ad- 
dress, with  carefully  chosen  phrase- 
ology, Lincoln  bound  enemies  and 
friends  alike,  together  in  love  and 
good  will.     I  was  told  that  most 
of     those     present,     enemies     and 


He  lies  upon  a  cot,  with  a  radio 

'ithin   reach,   and   when   he  grows 

r  tired  of  reading  he  reaches  < 

mself  said  to  me,  "and  connect*  „y 

te    earth."      He    heard    President 

-De.     In  such  a  way   millions  might 

heard   Lincoln,    had   inventive  genius 

been   as   advanced   in  that 

Mr.  Rankin  knew  Lin- 
coln from  boyhood  when 
he  was  a  page  in  the  Illi- 
nois legislature,  and  later 
when  he  was  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Lincoln  and 
Herndon. 


iends,  wept  at  these  simple,  sincere  words  of  f; 
welt;  that  there  was  a  subtle  spirit  in  the  very  atn 
phere,  and  that  Lincoln  seemed  to  feel  the  weight 
coming  events.    The  look  on  his  face  was  that  of  It 

Then  there  is  the  tomb  of  Lincoln,  the  great  sh: 
of  the  city  of  Springfield.  A  dozen  floral  wreaths  w 
lying  about  that  tomb.  Two 
were  from  Mr.  Coolidge,  one 
while  he  was  Vice-President. 
and  one  after  he  became  Presi- 
dent. One  was  from  David 
Lloyd  George.  The  actual 
tomb  is  in  the  crypt,  where  lie 
buried,  besides  Lincoln,  the 
rife  and   deceased   children  of 


He  reached  over  and  showed  me  an  autograph  album, 
procured  when  that  was  as  much  of  a  fad  as  the  cross- 
word puzzle  is  now.  One  day  he  walked  into  Lincoln's 
office  wilh  this   book  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Lincoln  saw  the  book  and  said,  "Mr.  Rankin, 
what   is   that   book?"     He   was  always   interested   in   a 


stopped  at  the 


I  have  n 
Lincoln  shri 
mer,    when    it    has    not    bee 
crowded  wilh  people 

One  of  the  curious  autc 
graphs  that  Mr.  Fay  owns  i 
that  of  the  shortest  poem  eve 
written  on  Lincoln.  It  wa 
given  by  Joaquin  Miller,  an 
it  sums  up  Lincoln's  strength  i 
two  tremendous  lines: 

"LINCOLN 

Joaquin    Miller 


grimage  is  to  the  home  of 
Henry  B.  Rankin.  Mr.  Rankin 
has  been  an  invalid   for  forty 


Says  Mr.  Rankin,  "I  told  him  that  ii 
was  an  autograph  album  and  that  1 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  put  his  name 

"Did  he  do  it?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

For  answer  Mr.  Rankin  opened  the 
book.  There  upon  a  page  was  the  auto- 
graph given  that  day. 

"Today,     Feb.     23—1858,     the 
owner  honored  me  with  the  privi- 
lege of  writing  the  first  name  in 
sB&&8£8£&&ss£g$&  this  book — 

A.  Lincoln." 
rlttca  by 

Below,  that    there    is    another    auto- 
graph,   that    of    William    H.    Herndon, 
Lincoln's  law  partner  and  it  reads  more  flourishingly; 

"The  struggles  of  tin's  age  and  succeeding  ages 
for  God  and  man— Religion— Humanity,  and  Lib- 
erty with  all  the  complex  and  grand  relations- 
may  they  triumph  and  conquer  forever,  is  my 
ardent  wish   and   most   fervent   soul-prayer. 

Win.  H.  Herndon." 
Feb.  23rd.  1858. 

No  other  autographs  were  ever  entered  m  this  book. 
I  was  permitted,  at  the  offices  of  the  John  T.  Stuart 
law  firm,  to  read  a  shoe-box-full  of  Lincoln  correspond- 
ence, most  of  which  has  never  been  published,  because 
of  the  personal  matters  therein  discussed. 

These  letters  reveal  a  little-known  side  of  Lincoln, 
which  will  be  very  interesting  when  the  time 
corots   that    they  can  be   released. 

I  was  permitted  to  have  a  copy  of  a  part  of 
one  of  these  letters  which  I  understand  gives 
these  sentences  the  first  light  of  publication.  This 
letter  was  a  letter  from  Mary  Lincoln,  and  the 
excerpt   I   have   reads : 

"To  Honorable  John   T.   Stuart,   Springfield, 

Illinois. 
"My  dear  Cousin : 

Owing  to  much  indisposition  during  the 
past  year  and  while  in  Canada  for  months, 
seldom  seeing  an  American  paper,  the  con- 
troversy which  appears  to  have  been  going  on 
regarding  my  great  and  good  husband's  re- 
ligious views,  have  entirely  escaped  me. 

My  husband's  heart  was  naturally  religious 
— he  had  often  described  to  me  his  noble 
mother  reading  to  him  at  a  very  early  age 
from  her  Bible,  the  prayer  she  offered  up  for 
him,  that  he  should  become  a  pious  boy  and 
man,  and  ....  what  an  acceptable  book  that  great 
book  was  always  to  him.  In  our  family  bereave- 
ment it  was  there  he  first  turned  for  comfort. 
Sabbath  morning  he  accompanied  me  to  hear  dear, 
good  old  Dr.  Smith  preach  and  ....  his  last  words 
to  his  dear  friends  on  leaving  Springfield  for 
Washington  with  an  impending  rebellion  before 
the  country  were  words  ut- 
tered in  great  anxiety  and 
sadness,  'Pray  for  me.'  These 
words  revealed  his  heart. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mary   Lincoln." 

From  here  wc  go  to  Lin- 
coln's home;  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  until  he  left  for 
Washington.  Here  is  the  room 
in  which  he  received  the  word 
of  his  nomination;  the  room  re- 
produced in  John  Drinkwater's 
great  play  on  Lincoln. 

One  photograph  displayed 
here  showed  a  great  crowd  in 
front  of  this  house  celebrating 
Lincoln's  nomination.  It  was 
a  delegation  from  Kansas  and 
they  had  a  large  sign,  reading: 

"WON'T  YOU  LET  US  IN? 

KANSASI" 

In  addition  to  fifteen  Lin- 
coln shrines,  near  Springfield, 
is  the  spot  where  Grant  took 
his    first    command,    and    this 

{Concluded  on  page  Si) 


also  is  one  of  the  historic  spots  to  which  this  thriving 
city  lays  claim. 

To  one  who  knows  America,  Springfield  suggests 
Lincoln,  Yacht  I  Lind-av.  Ed^ar  Le..-  M.ister;..  Dr.  Frank- 
Crane  and  Brand  Whitlock.  Doubtless  in  recent  years 
none  think  of  Springfield  without  remembering  Lind- 
says poem:  "Lincoln  Walks  at  Midnight,"  which  I 
have  received  permission  to  quote  in  this  article  be- 
cause it  is  distinctly  of  the  fiber  and  soul  of  Springfield: 

LINCOLN  WALKS  AT  MIDNIGHT* 
(In    Springfield   Illinois) 

It  is  portentous,   and  a   thing  of   state 
That  here  at  midnight,  in  our  little  town 
A  mourning  figure  walks,  and  will  not  rest, 
Near  the  old  court-house  pacing  up  and  down, 

Or  by  his  homestead,  or  in  shadowed  yards 
He  lingers  where  his  children  used  to  play, 
Or  through  the  market,  on  the  well-worn  stones 
He  stalks  until  the  dawn-stars  burn  away. 

A  bronzed,  lank  man!     His  suit  of  ancient  black, 
A  famous  high  top-hat  and  plain  worn  shawl 
Make  him   the  quaint  great  figure  that  men  love, 
The  prairie-lawyer,  master  of  us  all. 

He  cannot  sleep  upon  his  hillside  now. 

He  is  among  us: — as  in  times  before! 

And  we  who  toss  and  lie  awake  for  long 

Breathe  deep,  and  start,  to  see  him  pass  the  door. 

His  head  is  bowed.     He  thinks  on  men  and  kings. 
Yea,  when  the  sick  world  cries,  how  can  he  steep? 
Too  many  peasants  fight,  they  know  not  why, 
Too   many   homesteads    in  black  terror  weep. 

The  sins  of  all  the  war-lords  burn  his  heart. 
He  sees  the  dreadnaughts  scouring  every  main. 
He  carries  on  his  shawl-wrapped  shoulders  now 
The  bitterness,   the   folly,  and  the  pain. 

He  cannot  rest  until  a  spirit-dawn 
Shall  come; — the  shining  hope  of  Europe   free: 
The  league  of  sober  folk,  the  Workers'  Earth, 
Bringing  long  peace  to  Cornland,  Alp,  and  Sea. 

It   breaks   his   heart   that   kings   must   murder   still. 
That  all  his  hours  of  travail  here  for  men 
Seem  yet  in  vain.     And  who  will  bring  white  peace 
That  he  may  sleep  upon  his  hill  again? 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  anniversary  is  cele- 
brated Saturday,  looks  down  from  pedestal  in  park  named 
for  him.  Majestic  statue  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  has 
been  standing  in  this  spot  since  1887.     [Sun-Times  Photo) 


Find  Diary 
Fills  Gap  In 
Lincoln  Life 


Special  to  The  Sun-Times 
SPRINGFIELD  —  A  newly 
uncovered  diary  will  help  his- 
torians fill  in  some  gaps  in  "a 
blank  year"  in  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  his  family. 

In  making  this  assertion, 
State  Historian  Harry  Pratt 
6aid  the  diary  will  help  fill  in 
the  void  between  the  latter  part 
of   1851    and  early   1852. 

The  diary,  which  was  discov- 
ered recently,  was  kept  by  Mrs. 
William  M.  Black,  a  neighbor 
of  the  Lincolns.  It  and  other 
documents  have  been  in  the 
possession     of    her    grandson, 


Malcolm  A.  Black,  65,  of  Le- 
may,  Mo.,  said  Pratt. 

Black  recently  released — for 
historical  study — the  diary  and 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  to  Mrs.  Black.  A  nine- 
page  article  of  excerpts  and 
notes  on  the  diary  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Illinois  Sta^e 
Historical  Society  in  April. 

Pratt  said  the  diary  sheds 
light  on  Mrs.  Lincoln's  social 
and  religious  activities. 
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SORROWED  HORSE 
TO  PRESIDENTIAL 
TRAIN:  LINCOLN! 


Rides  Into  Springfield  on 
One;  Leaves  on  Other 


'  IT/n's  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of 
articles  describing  the  early  year 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Kentucky,  In- 
diana and  Illinois.  These  are  intended 
as  a  guide  for  Lincoln  pilgrims  in 
commemoration  tomorrow  of  the  lSlst 
anniversary  of  his  birth,} 

BY  PHILIP  KINSLEY. 
Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  10  [Special].— 
Abraham  Lincoln,  28  years  old,  some- 
thing of  a  lawyer,  river  pilot,  farmer 
and  carpenter,  a  $3  a  day  legislator 
in  Illinois'  log  cabin  capitol  at  Van- 
dalia.  rode  south  from  New  Salem  In 
the  spring  of  1837  to  begin  a  wider 
career  In  Springfield. 

New  Salem  held  his  fondest  recol- 
lections, he  said  years  later,  just  be- 
fore his  death,  and  he  wanted  to 
retire  somewhere  near  there  and  live 
a  private  life.  But  In  the  meantime 
he  was  to  spend  24  years  in  this 
town,  soon  to  become  the  new  capital 
through  his  efforts.  Here  he  was 
j  hammered  by  law  and  politics  Into 
a  potential  leadership  which  swept 
him  Into  the  presidency  In  the  dark- 
est days  of  the  American  republic. 
Trail  Preserved  as  Memorial. 
Lincoln  rode  down  the  New  Salem 
bluffs  by  the  old  woods  road  that 
led  past  Mentor  Graham's  school- 
house,  crossed  the  Sangamon  and 
came  to  Springfield  through  Salis- 
bury and  Bradforton,  according  to 
the  official  Lincoln  trail  markers. 
This  Is  all  a  hard,  swift  road  now, 
a  little  ways  removed  from  the  old 
route. 

The    official    Lincoln    trail    extends 


ed  horse  with  no  property  save  t- 
saddlebags  containing  a  few  clothe*. 
He  dismounted  at  the  general  store 
of  Joshua  Speed,  who  sold  drygoods, 
groceries,  hardware,  books,  and  furni- 
ture. Lincoln  wanted  a  single  bed 
and  furnishings  enough  to  go  with  It. 
"Abe  had  no  money  to  pay  for  it," 
wrote  Speed  later.  "It  came  to  $17. 
He  wanted  credit  until  Christmas 
and  this  was  spring. 

"'If  I  fall  in  this  I  do  not  know 
I  can  ever  pay  you,'  he  said.  I 
thought  I  never  saw  a  sadder  face. 
I  suggested  that  I  had  a  large  room 
upstairs  with  a  double  bed  and  he 
was  welcome  to  share  the  room.  He 
went  upstairs  with  the  saddle  bags, 
threw  them  on  the  floor  and  came 
buck  beaming. 

"'Well,  Speed,  I'm  moved,'  he 
said." 

At  this  time  Lincoln  was  serving 
hiB  second  term  as  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  He  had 
arranged  to  take  meals  with  William 
Butler,  one  of  the  famous  "Long 
Nine"  group  of  legislators,  men  over 
six  feet  tall  who  formed  a  compact 
organization  of  which  Lincoln  be- 
came   the    leader. 

Hangs  Up  His  Shingle. 
Lincoln  and  John  T.  Stuart  put  out 
ti'eir  professional  card  and  opened 
offices  In  No.  4  Hoffman's  Row.  A 
few  bookshelves,  a  table  and  wooden 
chairs,  a  wood  stove  and  a  bed  with 
buffalo  robe  on  It  furnished  the 
office. 

Lincoln  served  two  more  terms  in 
the  legislature.  In  1840  Springfield, 
having  become  the  state  capital,  tore 
down  the  brick  courthouse  and 
ecled  a  capitol  of  Doric  design. 
This  building  was  remodeled  in  19D1 
d  Is  now  used  as  a  courthouse,  but 
It  remains  today  substantially  as  it 
was  In  1840V41,  when  Lincoln  sat  in 
it  as  a  member  of  the  twelfth  gen- 
?ral  assembly.  He  argued  200  cases 
n  its  Supreme  court  chambers.  There 
he  delivered  two  great  speeches  in 
1854  and  1858,  when  slavery  and  the 
union  were  the  issues.  There,  in  the 
governor's  room,  he  sat  as  president- 
elect and  was  mobbed  by  friends, 
office  seekers  and  the  populace  in 
general.  And  there  on  May  3  and  4, 
1865,  his  body  lay  in  slate  while  the 
silent  throng  passed  by. 

Lincoln's  Illinois  career   dev*>'- 
briefly  as  follows.     W" 
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river  in  order  to  take  In  some  of  I  on  congress 
Illinois'  memorials  to  his  later  life,  defeating  t 
It  runs  past  the  Sand  Ridge  country, 
where  Ann  Rutledge  died,  to  Oakford 
and  Chandlervllle  on  the  Sangamon 
and  from  there  directly  Into  Beards- 
town,  where  there  is  an  Important 
original  memorial. 

Here  the  trail  ends  for  the  time 
being,  a  260  mile  route  from  the  Illi- 
nois border  at  Vlncennes.  It  follows 
Lincoln's  footsteps  from  the  day3  of 
the  ox  cart  and  the  coon  skin  hat  to 
the  days  of  the  circuit  riding  lawyer 
and  stump  speaker  In  the  stove  pipe 
hat— a  hat  In  which  he  carried  the 
mail  at  New  Salem.  And  its  scenes 
bring  back  the  well-loved  figure  that 
became  "Old  Abe"  in  the  Illinois 
country  long  before  the  East  ever 
heard  of  him. 

Shlck  Shack  Hill  a  Marker. 
The  country  around  New  Salem  Is 
filled  with  Lincoln  recollections  and 
worthy  of  digressions  for  the  Lincoln 
pilgrim.  There  is  Shick  Shack  hill 
along  the  river  where  he  met  the  old 
Indian  chief  In  1831  and  where  he 
defeated  Ashley  Hlckey  In  a  wrestling 
match  by  rubbing  dog  fennel  in  his 
eyes.  There  are  markers  of  his  survey 
work.  In  Petersburg  he  zigzagged 
one  street  so  that  the  house  of  a 
widow  would  not  be  destroyed.  There 
are  boundary  rocks  at  Chandlprvllle 
Lincoln  is  supposed  to  have  placed. 
It  was  Dr.  Charles  Chandler,  found- 
er of  this  town,  whom  Lincoln  met 
the  road  one  nlghtwhen  Chandlerv 
racing  to  the  Springfield  land  of) 
to  save  his  acres  from  an  Englishman. 
Dr.  Chandler's  horse  was  spent.  Lin- 
coin's  was  fresh.  So  Lincoln  loaned 
his  horse  to  the  doctor  and  the  land 
was  saved  by  an  hour. 

Bath  Is  another  town  laid  out  by 
Lincoln.  There  are  fords  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  used  and  taverns  where 
b*  stayed. 

Springfield  at  the  time  of  Llncoln'_ 
arrival  had  about  1,500  Inhabitants  In 
small  frame"  houses,  an  occasional  log 
cabin  and  n  few  larger  residences, 
It  was  built  around  a  square  where 
stores,  taverns  and  offices  surrounded 
a  two-story  brick  courthouse.  There 
was  no  pavement  and  the  square  was 
deep  in  mud  or  dust  as  the  time  ol 
year  dictated.  Hogs,  cows,  and  chick 
ens  wandered  around.  There  were 
a  few  boardwalks  for  pedestrians. 
Lincoln  rode  Into  town  on  a  borrow* 


1  was  elected  in  1846, 
mighty    Peter    Cart- 
wright,    Methodist   circuit  rider    and 
one  of  the  best  known  men  In   the 
state. 

Man  of  Sad  Countenance. 

Neither  In  the  legislature  nor  In 
congress  was  there  anything  to  Indi- 
cate the  future  reformer  In  politics 
or  national  morals.  Lincoln  was  tall, 
awkward,  badly  dressed;  he  wore  an 
old  rusty  hat;  his  pants  were  too 
short,  and  his  coat  and  vest  were 
too  loose.  He  was  a  man  of  sad  coun- 
tenance in  repose.  He  had  developed 
skill  as  a  minority  leader,  as  a  com- 
promiser, and  then  as  manager  of 
the  Whig  party  forces  In  the  state. 
He  worked  hard  at  the  law  and  In 
June,  1840,  presented  his  first  case  to 
the  Supreme  court.  He  spoke  clearly, 
logically,  convincingly.  He  cam- 
paigned as  a  Clay  elector  In  Carlin- 
vllle.  Alton,  Belleville,  Lawrenceville, 
and  In  Indiana, 

He  did  not  win  distinction  In  con- 
gress and  he  aroused  opposition  at 
home  by  his  attitude  toward  the  Mex- 
ican war.  In  1848  he  tried  to  get  an 
appointment  as  a  consul  In  Bogota. 
Colombia,  but  failed.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Springfield  to  practice  law 
harder  than  ever.  In  1854  he  went 
back  into  politics,  aroused  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  and 
from  that  time  on  he  threw  his  en- 
ergies into  the  fight  against  slavery 


had  e  bad  January  In  1841  and  wenl 
down  to  Louisville  to  visit  Speed,  whe 
had  gone  back  to  his  family  home 
There  Lincoln  found  quiet  and 
strength,  and  he  decided  to  return  to 
Springfield  and  to  Mary.  They  were 
married  on  Nov.  4,  1842. 

For  the  next  few  years  Lincoln  was 
just  a  familiar  lawyer  of  1he  town, 
who  lived  In  an  ordinary  house,  who 
milked  the  cow,  cut  wood,  swept 
snow,  and  attempted  to  lead  a  peace- 
ful, debt-free  life.  He  was  paying  off 
his  New  Salem  debt,  helping  out  his 
falher  and  mother,  raising  a  family 
of  children. 

Thl«  was  no  legendary  figure,  walk- 
ing down  the  street  in  the  evening, 
umbrella  in  one  hand,  a  package  of 
meat  for  dinner  In  the  other.  It  was 
only  in  moments  of  talk  with  friends 
around  the  store  benches,  or  In  times 
of  speech  on  national  issues,  that  he 
became  the  prophet  and  the  seer  and 
showed  what  was  afterward  recog- 
nized as  greatness,  the  new  mold  of 
a  new  race.  • 

Old  Home   Stale  Shrine. 

Outside  of  the  old  capitol  the  Lin- 
coln home  at  8th  and  Jackson  Is 
Springfield's  finest  memorial  to  the 
living  Lincoln,  the  man  and  not  the 
myth.  After  their  marriage  the  Lln- 
colns  went  to  live  at  the  Globe  tav- 
ern, the  site  of  which  Is  at  315  East 
Adams  street,  now  a  department 
store.  There  Robert  T.  Lincoln  was 
born,     i 

In  the  spring  of  1844  they  moved 
into  the  8th  street  home,  which  has 
been  restored  and  furnished  much  as 
It  was  then  and  Is  a  state  shrine  to- 
day. Three  more  sons  were  born 
there:  Edward,  William,  and  Thomas, 
and  there  Edward  died.  The  house 
was  bought  for  $1,500  and  was  the 
only  house  that  Lincoln  ever  owned. 
It  has  floors  of  oak  and  doors  and 
frames  of  black  walnut.  Originally  a( 
tory  and  a  half,  Lincoln  added  a  sec- 
ond story  In  1856.  His  favorite  rock- 
ing chair  and  cupboard  bookshelf  are 
there,  as  Is  Mrs.  Lincoln's  sew 
chair.  As  Lincoln  grew  In  political 
importance    many    social    gatherings 

ere  held  in  the  house,  and  there  it 

as    that    he   received    the    delegates 
from  the  east  who  came  to  look  him 
over  as  a  presidential  candidate. 
Changed  Law  partners  Often. 

Lincoln  had  several  law  offices  and 
changed  partners  several  times.  The 
old  Hoffman's  Row  site  is  at  109  North 
5th  street.  In  1841  he  formed  a  part- 
ihlp  With  Stephen  T.  Logan  and 
Cu«v4-  °£  W-V  rtVtSfliv^ 


By  1856  he  was  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  new  Republican  party. 
and  two  years  later  he  ran  for  the 
senate.  This  campaign  produced  the 
series  of  great  debates  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  Lincoln  was  defeated  but 
won  a  national  reputation  which  led 
to  his  nomination  to  the  presidency 
in  Chicago  on  May  18,  1860. 

Meets  His  Future  Wife. 

Early  In  his  Springfield  career  Lin- 
coln had  been  taken  into  the  social 
circle  of  NInian  W.  Edwards,  one  of 
the  "Long  Nine"  and  son  ot  Gov. 
Ninlan  Edwards.  The  Edwards'  house 
was  a  center  of  social  life  In  Spring- 
field, and  there  Lincoln  was  swept 
into  the  aura  of  Mary  Todd,  younger 
sister  of  Edwards'  wife,  who  had 
come  from  Lexington,  Ky..  on  a  visit. 
Here  began  a  difficult  period  for  Lin- 
coln. He  found  himself  encaged  to 
Mary  Todd  but  could  not  bear  to  go 
thru  with  the  wedding  ceremony.    He 


firm  moved  to  the  southwest  corner 
of  6th  and  Adams  street.  There  the 
partnership  with  William  H.  Herndon 
was  formed.  It  lasted  until  1861.  The 
Llncoln-Herndon  firm  occupied  the 
second  floor  of  a  brick  building  at  105 
South  5th  street. 

The  Aclnmx  nnd  6lh  slreet  office 
building  still  stands  and  has  a  Lin- 
coln marker  on  It.  Next  to  this  was 
Ihe  C.  M.  Smith  store,  where  Mrs. 
Lincoln  trndrri  and  whore  in  a  hack 
room  on  the  third  floor  Lincoln  wrote 
his  inaugural  address,  hiding  away 
from  the  crowds.  He  asked  Herndon' 
to  bring  him  Henry  Clay's  speech  of 
1850,  Jackson's  proclamation  against 
nullification,  a  copy  of  the  constitu-l 
lion,  and  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne,' 
which  he  had  read  at  New  Salem.  i 
DoRk  in  Historical  Library. 

The  desk  on  which  this  address  was 
written  Is  now  in  the  state's  historical 
library,  one  of  the  treasured  posses- 1 
slons  of  Paul  M.  Angle,  librarian  and 
Lincoln  expert.  The  library  is  In  the! 
centennial     building,    the    northwest] 


corner  of  which  covers  the  site  of  tl 
Edwards    home   where    Lincoln     w. 
married.    The  old  Sangamon  Journa 
office  at  116  North  6th  street,  when 
Lincoln  received  news  of  his  election  I 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  anniversary  is  cele- 
brated Saturday,  looks  down  from  pedestal  in  park  named 
for  him.  Majestic  statue  by  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  has 
been  standing  in  this  spot  since  1887.     (Sun-Times  Photo) 


Find  Diary 
Fills  Gap  In 
Lincoln  Life 


Special  to  The  Sun-Times 
SPRINGFIELD  —  A  newly 
uncovered  diary  will  help  his- 
torians fill  in  some  gaps  in  "a 
blank  year"  in  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  his  family. 

In  making  this  assertion, 
Stale  Historian  Harry  Pratt 
said  the  diary  will  help  fill  in 
the  void  between  the  latter  part 
of   1851    and  early   1852. 

The  diary,  which  was  discov- 
ered recently,  was  kept  by  Mrs. 
William  M.  Black,  a  neighbor 
of  the  Lincolns.  It  and  other 
documents  have  been  in  the 
possession     of    her    grandson, 


Malcolm  A.  Black,  65,  of  Le- 
may,  Mo.,  said  Pratt. 

Black  recently  released — for 
historical  study — the  diary  and 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln  to  Mrs.  Black.  A  nine- 
page  article  of  excerpts  and 
notes  on  the  diary  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  spring  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Illinois  Staje 
Historical  Society  in  April. 

Pratt  said  the  diary  sheds 
light  on  Mrs.  Lincoln's  social 
and  religious  activities. 
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Find  Data  on  Lincoln's  'Lost  Year' 

Newly-Discovered  Diary  of  Neighbor  Sheds  Light  on  Family  Life 


Springfield,  111.  —  (UP)  —  A  new 
ly-discovered  diary  is  helping  his 
torians  fill  in  some  gaps  in  "a  blank 
year"  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  his  family. 

The  diary  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam M.  Black,  a  neighbor  of  the 
Lin  coins  here  for  about  six  months 
in  late  1851  and  early  1S52.  It  and 
other  documents  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  her  grandson,  Mal- 
colm A.  Black,  65,  Lemay,  Mo. 
Sought  White  Fur  Cap. 

Black  recently  released — for  his- 
torical study — the  dairy  and  a  let- 
ter lrom  Mrs.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
to  Mrs.  Black.  A  nine-page  article 
of  excerpts  and  notes  on  the  diary 
will  be  published  in  the  spring  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  society  in  April. 

Dr.  Harry  Pratt,  state  historian, 
said  the  diary  covered  a  period 
that  is  "a  blank  year  in  Lincoln's 
life,"  except  for  records  of  his  trav- 
els on  the  court  circuit  and  his 
political  activity. 

Mrs.  Black's  diary  concerns  her 
life  in  Springfield  from  January 
through  May,  1952,  and  a  few  en- 
tries in  the  following  months  in 
St.  Louis,  where  her  husband  oper- 
ated a  store. 


Mrs.  Lincoln's  letter  was  written 
Sept.  17,  1853.  She  asked  Mrs. 
Black  to  get  her  "a  white  fur  hat 
for  a  boy  of  six  months"  (her  son 
Tad)  and  a  "drawn  satin  bonnet," 
presumably  for  herself.    . 

"Last  AH  My  Boys." 

The  future  president's  wife  said 
she  had  the  trim  materials  for  the 
bonnet  and  would  sew  them  on 
herself. 

Mrs.  Linclon  was  concerend  with 
fashion  in  writing  about  the  hats, 
station,  "I  presume  ere  this  the 
fall  styles  have  been  received." 

She  also  made  a  joking  reference 
that  it  was  all  right  if  the  price 
went  above  "four  dollars"  because 
"it  will  last  all  my  boys."  Tad  was 
her  youngest  child. 

Pratt  said  the  diary  "sheds  light 
on  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  social  and 
religious  activities."  It  begins  with 
a  New  Year's  day  entry  ("took  tea 
at  Mrs.  Lincoln's")  and  traces  Mrs. 
Black's  growing  friendship  with 
Lincoln's  wife  and  her  dependence 
on  Mrs.  Lincoln  for  comfort  after 
Mrs.  Black's  son  died  March  24. 

Mrs.  Black's  husband  was  estab- 
ishing  his  store  in  St.  Louis  at  this 
time  and  was  home  infrequently. 


He  returned  home  when  their  son 
died,  but  left  two  days  after  the 
funeral. 

"Laughed  All  Way  Home." 

"I  was  cast  into  the  very  depths 
of  despair,"  Mrs.  Black  wrote.  "I 
felt  as  though  I  could  not  live  long- 
er separated  from  him.  In  bitter 
anguish  I  cried  unto  the  Lord  to 
prepare  me  for  death  and  then 
take  me  from  this  world  o/  suf- 
fering." 

Six  days  later  she  went  to  an 
"inquiry  meeting"  at  First  Presby- 
terian church,  where  Dr.  James 
Smith  was  minister.  A  month  ear- 
lier, she  had  told  of  going  to  a 
Baptist  service  with  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  another  lady  and  commented, 
"I  laughed  all  the  way  home  at 
Mrs.  L.  and  Dr.  Smith."  Pratt  said 
the  subject  was  unknown. 

After  this  "inquiry  meeting," 
Mrs.  Black  went  to  church  almost 
daily.  In  mid-April  she,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln and  two  other  women  were 
admitted  to  First  Presbyterian 
church. 

During  these  months,  Lincoln  was 
mainly  out  of  Springfield,  riding 
a  court  circuit  that  stretched 
across  much  of  central  Illinois. 


New  York  Times 
September  1,  1962 


Observer 


In  Abe's 
Back 
Yard 


SPRINGFIELD,  111.,  Aug.  31— It 
lias  been  more  than  a  century  now 
since  Lincoln  made  his  last  trip  from 
Springfield,  and  the  town  has 
changed  a  mite. 

The  politicians  around 
the    state    capitol    have 
switched  from  stovepipe 
hats  and  frock  coats  to 
two-button     suits     and 
shell-rimmed  glasses.  The  legacy  of 
Henry  Ford,  still  undreamed  of  when 
Lincoln  sadly  commended  the  towns- 
people  to   God's    care,    has   filled    it 
with  stop  signs  and  one-way  streets. 
Just    behind    Lincoln's    old    back 
yard  Jimmy  Hoffa's  boys  now  push 
their    heavy    rigs    along    Route    66 
toward  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Night 
and  day,  around  the  clock,  the  snarl 
of    the    tractor-trailer's    tormented 
gear  box  is  heard  in  the  room  where 
Abe  sought  tranquillity,  and  plumes 
of    Diesel    smoke    drift    across    the 
wilting  petunias  in  the  back  garden. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  evidence  of 
the  vitality  of  the  Union  a  century 
after  Fort  Sumter  and,  as  such,  per- 
haps   it    is    more    fitting    than    any 
monument  Springfield  could  build  to 
Lincoln.  And  yet,  what   Springfield 
contributes  most  vividly  to  the  Lin- 
coln story  is  the  healthy  reminder 
that   he    was,    after    all,    a    man    of 
merely  human  dimensions  who  lived 
a  relatively  ordinary  life  in  a  rela- 
tively ordinary  town. 


Perhaps    the    growth 
Lincoln     of    the    Lincoln    legendl 
Smaller     has    done    him    a    dis- 
Than  Myth  seivice  °y  accustoming 

us  all  Ito  think  of  him , 
in  heroic  terms.  In  the  American 
imagination  he  seems  to  loom  Bun-' 
yanesque  and  superhuman,  a  figure 
ideally  proportioned  for  and  ideally 
housed  in  the  vast  Greek  temple  in 
Washington.  Springfield  and  the 
lush  rolling  Lincoln  country  around 
it  help  to  leaven  the  myth.  They 
force  us  to  realize  that  he  was  built 
on  the  human  scale  and  that  the 
extraordinary  quality  about  him  was 
within. 

In  this  way,  Springfield  does  him 
honor.  Superman,  after  all,  is  ulti- 
mately just  a  bore  going  about  his 
daily  routine.  The  human  being  who 
rises  to  the  extraordinary  testifies  to  i 
the  noble  mystery  of  man. 

The  best  antidote  to  the  mythical! 
Lincoln  is  his  house  here  on  South 
Eighth  Street.  It  was  the  only  house 
he  ever  owned,  a  tan  clapboard  two- 
story  structure  with  dark  green 
shutters,  resting  on  a  brick  founda- 
tion. For  those  who  see  him  en- 
shrined in  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  it 
is  a  shock  to  walk  in  the  front  door 
and  discover  that  it  is  a  house  that 
no  modern  account  executive  would 
I  even  visit  friends  in. 

Though    undoubtedly    comfortable 

j  by  1850  housing  standards,  it  would 

!  obviously    cramp    a'  modern   family 

|  man  with  growing  boys.  The  narrow 

center  hall  holds  Lincoln's  original 

!  coat    rack,    adorned    with    a    black 

i  stovepipe  hat  and  a  shawl.  What  a 

racket  the  children  must  have  raised 

i  in   there  while   Abe   was   trying   to 

think  in  the  rear  sitting  room. 


To   the    left   of   the 
Coolidge,     hallway  are  front  and 
Yes  rear  sitting  rooms  di- 

Lincoln,'  No  v.ded  by  a  wide  arch. 
Together,  they  offer 
less  space  than  the  modern  work- 
ingman's  suburban  split  level  play- 
room. When  the  delegation  from  the 
1860  Republican  Convention  arrived 
in  Springfield  to  notify  Lincoln  of 
his  nomination,  he  stood  in  the  arch 
lo  receive  them.  Standing  there  now, 
one  realizes  that  the  place  must 
have  seemed  unbearably  crowded, 
with  politicians  packed  against  the 
small  horsehair  sofa  and  Abe's  head 
nearly  touching  the  top  of  the  arch. 
This  is  a  house  in  which  Coolidge 
or  McKinley  might  have  fitted  to 
perfection,  but  il  requires  some 
severe  adjustments  to  the  imagina- 
tion to  see  Lincoln  fitted  into  it 
comfortably.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  imagination  to  shrink  him 
down  to  human  size. 

And  yet,  there  is  every  evidence 
that  he  lived  here  comfortably,  pros- 
perously and  happily,  at  ease  in 
ordinary  human  dimensions.  Lincoln 
testified  to  that  in  1861  when  he 
stood  on  the  rear  platform  of  the 
train  that  was  to  take  him  to  Wash- 
ington and,  with  the  gray  drizzle 
falling  around  him,  said  his  extem- 
poraneous good-by  to  Springfield. 
Besides  speaking  his  affection  for 
the  town,  however,  his  farewell  also 
revealed  how  the  man  had  developed 
since  arriving  from  the  backwoods 
village  of  New  Salem  in  1837  to 
practice  law. 

"To   this   place   and 
Farewell      the  kindness  of  these 
t0  people,    I    owe    every- 

Springfield  thing,"  he  said.  "Here 
I  have  lived  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  have  passed  from 
a  young  to  an  old  man.  Here  my 
children  have  been  born,  and  one  is 
buried.  I  now  leave,  not  knowing 
when  or  whether  ever  I  may  return, 
with  a  task  before  me  greater  than 
that  which  rested  upon  Washington. 
Without  the  assistance  of  that  Di- 
vine Being,  who  ever  attended  him, 
I  cannot  succeed.  With  that  assist- 
ance I  cannot  fail.  Trusting  in  Him 
who  can  go  with  me,  and  remain 
with  you,  and  be  everywhere  for 
good,  let  us  confidently  hope  that 
all  will  yet  be  well.  To  His  care 
commending  you,  as  I  hope  in  your 
prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid 
you  an  affectionate  farewell." 

Now,  in  Washington  where  Stan- 
ton finally  commended  him  to  the 
ages,  he  seems  too  big  for  life.  Here 
in  Springfield,  with  the  big  tractors 
rumbling  past  the  Lincoln  back  yard 
•and  the  tourists  cramped  tightly  into 
the  front  sitting  room,  it  is  easier 
to  see  him  as  a  man.  This  way  he 
seems  more  wondrous,  but  also  more 
comfortable.         Russell  Baker. 
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Annie  Boon 
June  1,2007 -8: 11PM 

Louis  Reitz  loves  his  grandma,  whose  brushes  with  greatness  made  for  great  storytelling. 
As  the  Sun  Citian  turns  100  Sunday  and  celebrates  with  family  and  friends,  he  reflects  on  his  unique 
relationship  with  his  grandmother,  Ella  P.  Reitz. 

In  1849,  when  Ella  was  8  years  old,  a  tall,  gangly  lawyer  named  Abraham  Lincoln  would  stroll  the 
streets  and  frequent  her  parents'  dinner  parties  in  Mount  Pulasky,  111. 

While  her  big  sisters  seemed  to  have  all  the  fun  mingling  with  guests,  Ella  entertained  herself  by 
sneaking  peeks  at  the  party.  Unbeknownst  to  her  at  the  time,  the  young  Lincoln  fellow  would  become 
one  of  the  most  influential  presidents  in  history,  serving  from  1861  to  1865  before  his  assassination. 
"Those  little  towns  were  awfully  dull  except  for  the  house  parties,"  Louis  said.  "My  grandmother 
would  be  at  the  bannister  upstairs,  peeking  through  the  poles  to  see  what  the  people  were  doing  before 
she  had  to  go  to  bed." 

Louis  was  18  when  Ella  came  to  live  in  the  family's  farm  house  in  Belle  Plaine,  Kan.  The  two  shared 
chores,  and  while  washing  dishes  over  the  sink,  he  would  listen  to  his  grandmother's  childhood 
memories  of  Lincoln. 

"She  and  two  of  her  little  friends  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  walking  down  the  street,  grabbed  his  coattails  and 
wouldn't  let  go  until  he  told  them  a  story,"  Louis  said.  "He  always  had  a  good  story.  He  was  widely 
known.  He  was  a  character." 

As  a  lawyer,  Lincoln  would  travel  to  various  courthouses  between  counties. 

"My  grandma  talked  about  him  driving  around  in  a  buggy  with  rope  lines,  not  leather  lines.  Leather 
was  too  expensive,"  Louis  said. 

Touis,  a  retired  educator,  lives  in  Sun  City's  Royal  Oaks  community  with  his  wife,  Elva.  As  a 
historian,  Louis  tracks  and  treasures  his  family's  legacy. 

With  the  help  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  has  written  two  books  outlining  his  genealogy  and  is 
working  on  a  third  to  include  his  two  children  and  1 0  grandchildren. 

"(Genealogy)  tells  you  more  about  who  you  are,"  he  said.  "You  feel  reassured  that  your  ancestors 
were  productive  people  and  that  they  seemed  to  love  their  children  because  of  the  sacrifices  they  made 
to  care  for  them." 

Through  his  research  and  compilation  of  facts  and  memoirs,  Louis'  grandma  surfaces  as  a  bright 
character  in  his  life.  He  remembers  her  wit  and  how  he,  his  two  brothers  and  sister  adored  her. 
"She  loved  to  dance  and  was  pretty  good  at  it,  but  my  father  was  adamantly  opposed  to  it,"  he  said. 
"On  days  she  thought  my  father  had  left,  she'd  say,  'Come  on  boys,  I'll  show  you  some  steps.  If  he'd 
come  back,  she'd  go  back  to  her  chair... and  as  soon  as  he  left,  she'd  hop  up  and  say,  lOK  boys,  where 
were  we?'" 

He  laughed  at  the  memory. 
"I  really  loved  my  grandmother,  didn't  I?" 
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A  LINCOLN  JOURNEY 


The  sitting  room  in  the  house  at  Springfield,  with  Mary  Lincoln's  caned  sewing  chair  at  right. 

Springfield,  a  Living  Shrine 
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By  HAROLD  HOLZER 


One  spring  morning  nearly  145 
years  ago,  a  young,  newly  licensed 
lawyer  packed  his  tew  belongings 
Into  saddlebags  and  rode  Into  the 
town  of  Spilngtleld,  111.  "Here," 
Abraham  Lincoln  would  recall  later,  "I  ... 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century."  He  arrived  a 
near  non-entity,  finding  himself  "quite  as 
lonesome  here  as  I  was  anywhere  in  my  life." 
He  left  as  President-elect,  the  best-known 
man  the  city  had  ever  produced. 

A  century-and-a-half  later  the  marks  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  are  still  much  In  evidence 
In  this  otherwise  drab  prairie  city  of  98,000. 
City  of  Lincoln    Virtually  every  corner,  re- 
minds one  that  Springfield  Is  still  very  much  a 
city  of,  by  and  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  main  at- 
tractions are  continuously  crowded ;  a  single 
"Lincolnfest"  day  last  July  4  drew  120,000 
people  to  town.  There  arc  outdoor  sound-and- 
lighl  shows  each  summer.  On  occasion  one 
can  even  glimpse  a  visiting  Lincoln  actor  or 
impersonator  touring  the  vital  sites  (for  Inspi- 
ration, they  will  confide),  inhaling  the  atmos- 
phere as  if  they  are  re-fueling. 

Ironically,  Lincoln's  ascent  ultimately 
stunted  Springfield's  further  development. 
After  his  death  the  town  became,  first  and 
foremost,  a  mecca  that  seemed  frozen  In 
time.  The  city  continued  to  expand  physical- 
ly, but  state  political  business  aside,  Its  ener- 
gies have  been  focused  on  preserving  the 
places  Lincoln  touched. 
The  House    Lincoln's  house,  the  exterior 
painted  the  original  "pale  chocolate  color," 
the  shutters  the  "deep  green"  described  in 
period  accounts,  is  fastidiously  maintained 
by  the  National  Parks  Service.  His  simple, 
two-story  house — the  only  home  he  ever 
owned— crowns  a  newly  restored,  two-block 
downtown  row  of  19th-century  clapboard 
dwellings.  Many  original  furnishings  have 
been  returned  to  the  house,  although  tour 
guides,  otherwise  helpful,  are  maddeningly 
tight-lipped  when  it  comes  to  saying  which 
item  is  authentic  and  which  not,  supposedly 
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for  security  reasons.  The  Information  Is  read- 
ily available  In  local  libraries. 

Set  behind  a  brick  retaining  wall  that  the 
Lincolns  added  in  1850,  six  years  after  they 
moved  In,  the  house  again  looks  much  like  the 
"Swiss  cottage"  to  which  a  reporter  com- 
pared It  17.0  years  ago. 

Visitors  will  want  to  see  the  dwelling  — 
probably  two  or  three  times,  each  20-mlnute 
tour  seems  too  brief — and  the  lingering  Im- 
pressions will  no  doubt  be  of  Victorian  clutter 
and  modest  size.  Downstairs  are  only  four 
rooms.  There  Is  the  parlor  where,  standing 
next  to  the  handsome  secretary  bookcase  still 
In  evidence,  Lincoln  received  official  notifica- 
tion of  his  Presidential  nomination.  The  less  , 
formal  sitting  room  is  filled  with  antique  toys, 
Mary  Lincoln's  caned  sewing  chair,  black 
horsehair  sofas  and  lh«  ."amlly's  stereopticon 
viewer.  Both  rooms  were  heated  with  stoves 
that  Jut  from  fireplaces.  The  Lincolns  pre- 
ferred them,  and  closed  off  all  the  hearths 
themselves. 

The  cramped  dining  room  and  kitchen 
constitute  the  rest  of  the  ground  floor.  It  re- 
mains almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Lincolns  somehow  entertained  "thousands" 
here,  as  the  newspapers  reported,  during  a 
farewell  reception. 

Equally  mind-boggling  is  the  reminder 
that  for  the  first  12  years  they  lived  here,  the 
first  floor  was  the  only  floor.  Upper  rooms 
were  added  after  Mrs.  Lincoln  collected  an  in- 
heritance from  her  father. 

Moving  up  the  central  staircase  one  finds 
Lincoln's  bedroom — modest  and  functional 
— with  a  desk  to  one  side  topped  with  a  port- 
able writing  unit  he  once  used,  and  on  a 
nearby  wall  the  shaving  mirror  into  which  he 
gazed.  Regrettably,  little  of  the  original  furni- 
ture Is  here,  but  the  brocade  wallpaper  pat- 
tern was  reproduced  from  a  swatch  exposed 
on  one  wall.  In  Mary's  bedroom  her  blanket 
chest  and  commode  remain ;  the  walls  are 
covered  in  a  stultlf  yng  floral  pattern  recon- 
structed from  period  reports  of  its  design. 

Old  State  Capitol    Several  blocks  from 
the  house  is  the  building  where  Lincoln  served 
as  a  legislator.  After  years  of  neglect  and 
tampering  (at  one  point  the  entire  building 
was  jacked  up  so  a  new  floor  could  be  added 
underneath),  it  was  taken  apart,  brick-by- 
brick,  and  rebuilt  In  the  style  it  boasted  when 
Lincoln  roamed  its  halls.  Gone  are  the  out- 
buildings that  once  dotted  its  lawns,  but  the 


gritty,  rust-colored  limestone  facade  Is  the 
same,  fronted  by  four  rough-hewn  stone  col- 
umns and  topped  by  a  fine  domed  cupola. 
Its  grandest  room  is  Representatative 
Hall ,  where  Lincoln  gave  his  "  House  Divid- 
ed" address,  and  where  he  lay  in  state.  A 
white  umbrolla-vnull  dome  looms  over  the 
replicas  of  legislators'  desks  (Lincoln's  own 
marked  with  a  modest  placard),  and  a  circu- 
lar "Ladles'  Gallery,"  supported  by  Greek- 
style  columns,  overlooks  all. 

The  Old  Supreme  Court  Room  now  has  the 
pillars  that  used  to  obstruct  spectators'  views 
In  the  1840's.  Lincoln  argued  many  coses 

there and  with  documents  strewn  about 

and  quills  set  on  lawyers'  and  Judges'  desks, 
the  impression  Is  given  that  court  has  merely 
adjourned. 

Tlnsley Building    Across thesquare from 
the  Capitol,  the  Tlnsley  Building,  built  in  1840   , 
and  still  privately  owned,  has  re-opened  two 
of  its  upper  floors  to  tourists.  On  one,  Lincoln 
once  rented  law  offices,  and  directly  under- 
neath, he  defended  clients  In  a  primitive 
courtroom  that  is  all  but  encircled  today,  as  It 
was  then,  by  a  tangle  of  floor-to-celllng  stove- 
pipe, Its  sole  source  of  heat. 
The  Depot    A  few  blocks  east,  looking 
something  like  a  compressed  airplane 
hangar,  is  the  tiny  train  depot  (1852)  where 
Lincoln  bade  his  final  farewell  to  the  city  In 
1801.  Now  a  modest  museum,  Its  upper  floor 
(added  since  Lincoln's  day)  features  placards 
tracing  Lincoln's  U-day  Journey  to  assume 
the  Presidency.  In  the  gentlemen's  waiting 
room,  simple  wood  benches  front  an  ancient 
stove.  One  can  almost  picture  Lincoln  arriv- 
ing there  on  that  drizzly  February  morning 
121  years  ago,  drying  out  before  the  stove, 
shaking  hands  with  friends,  then  boarding  the 
train ,  where  he  told  the  crowd :"  I  now  leave, 
not  knowing  when  or  whether  ever  I  may  re- 
turn ..." 

Oak  Ridge  Cemetery    Four  years  later 
his  body  was  returned  for  his  funeral  North  of 
town,  at  the  quiet  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery, 
stands  the  obelisk-shaped  monument  where 
Lincoln  and  his  family  are  burled  beneath 
tons  of  concrete  that  was  poured  years  later 
as  a  precaution,  after  attempts  to  steal  his  re- 
mains,  ,      ... 

The  monument  and  bronze  Lincoln  statue 
were  designed  by  the  sculptor  Larkln  Mead. 
Visitors  enter  at  the  very  bottom  (the  obelisk 
itself  was  closed  off  in  1931 )  and  walk  along  a 


dimly  lit  circular  pathway,  lined  with  Lincoln 
busts  andstatuettes,  to  the  gravesite. 

Other  Sites    At  the  First'Presbyterlan 
Church  is  the  original  red  velvet-covered  Lin-      [ 
coin  family  pew.  Around  the  corner  from  the 
law  offices  are  rows  of  stores  all  dating  to  Lin-      | 
coin's  day  and  In  one  of  which,  he  wrote  his 
first  Inaugural  address. 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  in  the 
basement  of  the  Old  Capitol,  offers  a  museum 
with  holdings  that  include  Lincoln's  door- 
plate,  a  life  painting  and  many  persona! 
items.  Far  less  affecting,  oddly  enough,  is  the 
display  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  upstairs, 
perhaps  because  the  priceless  handwritten 
draft  is  encased  in  a  thick,  forbidding  safe;       .    j 
perhaps,  too,  because  this  relic  of  the  post- 
•  Springfield  years  seems  oddly  out  of  place  in 
this  prairie  environment. 

The  still-functioning  Governor's  Mansion, 
recently  restored,  has  many  Lincoln  associa- 
tions. When  one  governor  of  the  late  1850's 
took  111,  Lincoln  all  but  assumed  his  role, 
spending  much  time  In  the  Georgian  building. 
The  elliptical  stairway  leads  to  a  roomful  of 
heavy  oak  bedroom  furniture  made  for  Lin- 
coln's use  had  he  returned  home. 

Yet  another  little-known  site  is  found 
"under"  the  Oak  Ridge  tomb.  It  is  the  stone 
receiving  vault  built  Into  the  hillside  below, 
where  Lincoln's  body  was  first  placed  after 
the  funeral.  Each  May  —  the  month  Lincoln 
was  buried — visitors  can  view  the  vault  , 
through  the  "blossoming  orchards"  a  news- 
paperman noted  when  he  covered  the  funeral. 

New  Salem  State  Park    Twenty  miles 
from  downtown  Springfield  is  the  community 
where  Lincoln  lived  In  the  years  Immediately 
preceding  his  move  to  the  city.  There  he  first 
trl2d  and  failed  in  business  and  lost  and  won 
his  first  elections.  New  Salem  ceased  existing 
soon  after  Lincoln  departed,  butWilllnm  Ran- 
dolph Hearst  and  others  saw  to  its  purchase  , 
and  preservation. 

.    By  the  1930's  foundations  had  b'een 
unearthed  and  a  cluster  of  log-cabin  replicas 
installed  where  original  homes  and  shops  had 
stood.  Lincoln's  ill-fated  stores  are  there, 
along  with  a  re-creation  of  the  mill  he  helped 
to  build  on  the  muddy  Sangamon  River,  and 
the  tavern  where  he  met  Ann  Rutledgo.  One 
original  building  remains,  a  cooper's  shop 
dating  to  1835. 

Open  year  'round,  the  park  is  the  most 
crowded  of  Lincoln  shrines.  In  early  morning, 
with  wood  fires  sending  their  scents  through 
the  circle  of  buildings,  horses  and  oxen  graz- 
ing, and  the  sun  rising  over  rows  of  rail  fences 
like  the  ones  Lincoln  built,  New  Salem  as- 
sumes the  trappings  of  frontier  authenticity. 

Contemporary  Springfield    For  every 
authentic,  preserved  site  there  is  an  "Ann 
Rutledge  Pancake  House"  or  a  garish  wax 
museum  (though,  In  all  fairness,  there  are 
fewer  such  blights  than  before).  The  Park 
Service's  visitors'  center  Is  hopelessly  sterile, 
its  so-called  introductory  film  dull.  The-Tlns- 
ley  Building,  its  recently  sandblasted  walls 
leaking,  has  long  been  on  the  market,  and  It  is 
hoped  the  state  will  rescue  it.  The  roof  leaks 
at  the  depot,  but  the  local  newspaper  has  pur- 
chased the  building  and  will  repair  it. 
>  But  Springfield's  planners  have  been- 

making  progress.  The  local  Abraham  Lincoln 
Association  has  resumed  staging.  In  the  Old 
Capitol,  annual  Lincoln  symposiums  featur- 
ing noted  historians.  And  restorers  Intend  to 
make  sure  no  one  forgets  the  muddy  streets 
for  which  Springfield  was  once  famous:  the 
macadam  on  the  street  facing  Lincoln's  home 
will  get  a  permanent  covering  of  artificial— 
yes,  artificial  —  prairie  mud. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  in  the  city's  de- 
fense, that  all  the  downtown  streets  remain 
surprisingly  clean,  safe  and  pleasant. 

One  wishes  that  the  Globe  Tavem,  where 
the  Lincolns  lived  In  their  first  year  of  mar- 
riage, the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  a  wonderful  city 
landmark,  and  even  the  wall  where  Lincoln 
played  handball,  had  not  been  destroyed.  But 
by  and  large  Springfield  has  kept  its  Lincoln 
sites  alive  and  well,  preserving  a  highly  per- 
sonal, unique  image  of  the  man  who  lived 
there. 

Enshrined  here  is  not  the  bearded  Presi- 
dent of  my  th,  not  the  great  stone  face  of 
Mount  Rushmore  or  the  all-wise  Fatter  Abra- 
ham of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Springfield 
preserves  the  memory  oi  the  clean-shaven, 
ambitious  lawyer-politician,  the  man  who 
walked  dally  on  Its  streets  to  and  from  work, 
played  with  his  children  In  his  yard,  en-  . 
thralled  thousands  with  his  "House  Divided" 
speech,  shopped  in  the  stores,  saw  clients  In 
his  office,  "kept  his  own  horse,  fed  and  cur- 
ried It.  and  sawed  his  own  wood,"  as  one  con- 
temporary recalled.  The  Lincoln  one  senses  In 
Springfield  cannot  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
America.  ] 
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Louis  Reitz  loves  his  grandma,  whose  brushes  with  greatness  made  for  great  storytelling. 
As  the  Sun  Citian  turns  100  Sunday  and  celebrates  with  family  and  friends,  he  reflects  on  his  unique 
relationship  with  his  grandmother,  Ella  P.  Reitz. 
->  In  1849,  when  Ella  was  8  years  old,  a  tall,  gangly  lawyer  named  Abraham  Lincoln  would  stroll  the 
streets  and  frequent  her  parents'  dinner  parties  in  Mount  Pulasky,  111. 

While  her  big  sisters  seemed  to  have  all  the  fun  mingling  with  guests,  Ella  entertained  herself  by 
sneaking  peeks  at  the  party.  Unbeknownst  to  her  at  the  time,  the  young  Lincoln  fellow  would  become 
one  of  the  most  influential  presidents  in  history,  serving  from  1861  to  1865  before  his  assassination. 
"Those  little  towns  were  awfully  dull  except  for  the  house  parties,"  Louis  said.  "My  grandmother 
would  be  at  the  bannister  upstairs,  peeking  through  the  poles  to  see  what  the  people  were  doing  before 
she  had  to  go  to  bed." 

Louis  was  18  when  Ella  came  to  live  in  the  family's  farm  house  in  Belle  Plaine,  Kan.  The  two  shared 
chores,  and  while  washing  dishes  over  the  sink,  he  would  listen  to  his  grandmother's  childhood 
memories  of  Lincoln. 

"She  and  two  of  her  little  friends  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  walking  down  the  street,  grabbed  his  coattails  and 
wouldn't  let  go  until  he  told  them  a  story,"  Louis  said.  "He  always  had  a  good  story.  He  was  widely 
known.  He  was  a  character." 

As  a  lawyer,  Lincoln  would  travel  to  various  courthouses  between  counties. 

"My  grandma  talked  about  him  driving  around  in  a  buggy  with  rope  lines,  not  leather  lines.  Leather 
was  too  expensive,"  Louis  said. 
"Toms,  a  retired  educator,  lives  in  Sun  City's  Royal  Oaks  community  with  his  wife,  Elva.  As  a 
historian,  Louis  tracks  and  treasures  his  family's  legacy. 

With  the  help  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  has  written  two  books  outlining  his  genealogy  and  is 
working  on  a  third  to  include  his  two  children  and  1 0  grandchildren. 

"(Genealogy)  tells  you  more  about  who  you  are,"  he  said.  "You  feel  reassured  that  your  ancestors 
were  productive  people  and  that  they  seemed  to  love  their  children  because  of  the  sacrifices  they  made 
to  care  for  them." 

Through  his  research  and  compilation  of  facts  and  memoirs,  Louis'  grandma  surfaces  as  a  bright 
character  in  his  life.  He  remembers  her  wit  and  how  he,  his  two  brothers  and  sister  adored  her. 
"She  loved  to  dance  and  was  pretty  good  at  it,  but  my  father  was  adamantly  opposed  to  it,"  he  said. 
"On  days  she  thought  my  father  had  left,  she'd  say,  'Come  on  boys,  I'll  show  you  some  steps.  If  he'd 
come  back,  she'd  go  back  to  her  chair.. .and  as  soon  as  he  left,  she'd  hop  up  and  say,  kOK  boys,  where 
were  we?'" 

He  laughed  at  the  memory. 
"I  really  loved  my  grandmother,  didn't  I?" 
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j  Capital  Moved  To  City 

Took  Place  In  Summer  Of  1839  When  Roads  Were  Good; 
New  Activity,  Building  Boom  Resulted. 


By  the  summer  of  1839  the 
Spriagfield  stale  house  was  far 
enough  along  to  justify  Governor 
Thomas  Carlin  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  the  state  officers  to 
remove  from  Vandalia  to  the  new 
capital,  which  he  did  on  June  20  of 
that  year.  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  proclamation,  the  moving  was 
to  be  finished  by  July  4. 

The  new  building  was  by  no  means 
complete,  but  there  were  as  yet 
no  railroads,  and  since  the  movable 
property  of  the  state  must,  of  neces- 
sity, •  be  moved  overland  in  wagons, 
Governor  Carlin  doubtless  had  in 
mind  the  fine  condition  of  the  roads 
in  summer,  as  compared  to  their 
impassable  nature  during  rainy 
weather. 

The  senate,  accordingly,  occupied 
the  First  Methodist  church  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Fifth  and  Mon- 
roe streets;  the  house  of  representa- 
tives used  the  old  Second  Presby- 
terian church  on  the  west  side  of 
Fourth  street  and  just  north  of 
Monroe  street;  and  the  supreme 
court  sat  in  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
church,  between  Third  and  Fourth 
on  the  south  side  of  Adams  street. 

The  first  use  made  of  the  new 
building  of  which  there  is  record 
is  the  following  from  The  Journal 
of  Dec.  4,  1840: 

"The  speaker  laid  before  the  house 
a  communication  from  the  acting 
state  house  commissioners,  inform- 
ing the  house  that  their  hall  in  the 
state  house  would  be  ready  for 
their  reception  on  next  Monday.' 
Lincoln  In  New  Capitol. 
In  The  Journal's  issue  of  Dec.  11, 
1840,  an  item  said:  "At  11  o'clock 
the  members  of  the  senate  assembled 
in  fhe  chamber  of  the  senate  in 
the   state   house   at   Springfield." 

Lincoln  was  a  member  of  that 
legislature,  the  twelfth  general  as- 
sembly, which  began  its  second  ses- 
sion in  Springfield  on  Dec.  7,  1840. 
On  the  testimony  of  Gen.  John  J. 
McClernand,  made  in  an  address 
delivered  in  1876  in  the  house  of 
representatives  hall,  now  the  cir- 
cuit court  room  of  the  courthouse, 
Lincoln  served  his  last  term  in  the 
legislature  in  the  room. 

The  coming  of  the  capital  brought 
renewed  activity  in  Springfield.  The 
Journal,    after    the    removal    of    the 
state    offices    here,    printed    a    long 
list    of    guests    at    local    hotels.      A 
later  issue  reported  forty-three  law- 
yers from  twenty-one  Illinois  towns 
were    in    Springfield,    in    addition    to 
seventeen    local    atlorneys.      In    one 
week    in    October    158    persons    reg- 
istered     at      the      American      house 
alone.      By    early    December,    when 
the     legislature     convened,     visitors 
had   difficulty   in   finding   accommo- 
dations, so  crowded  was  Springfield. 
Forced  To  Remain. 
The    roads,    as    noted    previously, 
were    almost   impassable   during   the 
winter     and     legislative     weekends 


were  unknown.  Once  in  Spring- 
field, after  the  winter  set  in,  all 
were  forced  to  remain,  and  the 
town  was  a  gay  place.  The  hotels 
and  taverns  were  crowded,  and  espe- 
cially the  Globe  tavern,  a  plain,  two- 
story  structure  which  served,  also, 
as  an  office  for  several  of  the  stage 
linos  operating  through  ..he  city. 

The  American  house,  most  famous 
hostelry  of  the  city  for  years,  was 
opened  in  November,  1838,  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Sixth  and  Adams 
stree',  in  a  building  erected  by 
Elijah  lies.  Two  hundred  citizens 
dined  with  the  manager,  J.  Clifford, 
"late  of  Boston,"  on  the  opening 
night. 

Paul  M.  Angle,  librarian  of  the 
Illinois  state  historical  library,  in 
his  "Here  I  Have  Lived,"  quotes 
the  observations  of  an  Ohio  editor 
who  visited  Springfield  during  this 
period.  "Near  the  state  house  is 
a  gigantic  building  called  the 
American  house,  intended  perhaps 
as  the  tavern  proper  for  the  legis- 
lators," he  said. 

"Politics  and  politeness  hover  j 
'round  this  splendid  affair.  Every- 
thing inside  puts  you  in  mind  of 
the  Turkish  splendor,  the  carpeting, 
the  papering,  and  the  furniture. 
weary  the  eye  with  magnificence. 
The  building  itself  is  distinguished 
more  for  the  harmony  and  sim- 
plicity of  its  proportions,  than  the 
richness  of  its  exterior.  A  fine  place 
for  those  who  are  troubled  with  a 
superabundance   of   silver." 

Boom  Hits  Springfield. 
Simeon  Francis,  editor  of  The 
Journal,  in  1842  wrote  of  the  boom 
in  Springfield  in  this  manner:  "Not- 
withstanding the  depreciation  of  the 
currency  and  the  pressure  of  the 
times,  Springfield  continues  to  im- 
prove. About  one  hundred  build- 
ings went  up  last  year,  and  among 
them  some  beautiful  and  costly  resi- 
dences and  extensive  business 
houses  .  .  . 

"The    southwest    quarter    of    the 
city   has    been   nearly   covered    over! 
with    houses    within    the    last    year.. 
The  south  part,  and  all  that  quar-j 
ter    of   the   city   on   the    east   along 
the  lines  of  the  railroad  from  Cook 
to     Washington     streets,     has     been 
spread  over  with  new  buildings;  and 
the  improvements  north,  and  north- 
east of   the   state   house   have    been 
perhaps    equal    to    any    other    por- 
tion.  ... 

"Situated  in  the  Sangamon  val- 
ley—the seat  of  government  for  a 
state  which  contains  more  fertile 
land  than  any  other  in  the  union- 
can  it  be  doubted  by  any  who  have 
witnessed  the  growth  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  country,  that  Spring- 
field will  be  one  of  the  largest  in- 
land  towns   in   the   United  States?" 
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HE  home  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as 
seen  by  his  next-door 
neighbor  is  the  subject 
ot  a  chattj  communica 
tion  from  one  ol  cur 
friends  and  readers, 
Francos  Rialle  Graves. 
This  fits  in  very  nicel) 
with  the  splendid  arti 
ele  b)  lloiiorc  Will.sie 
Mi  ii  row  in  t  Ins  issue. 

Miss  Graves'  half- 
brother,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  I  lobart  Gra\  es, 
spent  Ins  boyhood  in 
the  house  next  to  that 
nt'  the  Lincolns.  I  lis 
otes,    some    ot    which 

How,  have  ne\  er  been 

blished  before: 


IE    three    Lincoln 
s— Robert,     Willie, 

a  Tad— were  near 
playmates,"  said  hd" 
brother  in  the  notes 
she  sends  us.  "At  that  time  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's home  was  a  modest  one-story 
house  very  much  like  my  father's.  He 
added  a  second  story  and  improved  the 
grounds  after  we  left  Springfield,  and 
after  he  became  President  the  house  was 
again  remodeled  and  put  in  the  shape 
it  is  now.  [It  appears  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  pioneer  in  the  moderniz- 
ing movement  as  well  as  other  things. — 
Editor] 

"The  Lincolns  were  kindly  folks,  in- 
terested in  their  neighbors  and  in  the 
children  who  played  with  their  three 
little  sons,  to  whom  they  were  entirely 
devoted.  My  first  recollection  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  on  a  day  when  1  came 
running  into  our  sitting-room,  stubbed 
my  toe  and  fell,  hitting  my  head  on  the 
fender  before  the  fireplace.  My  mother 
was  frail,  and  the  sight  of  the  blood 
that  streamed  down  my  face  made  her 
faint,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Lincoln  who 
picked  me  up,  washed  the  blood  away, 
and  bandaged  my  head,  soothing  a  hurt 
little  boy  in  the  tenderest  manner,  and 
finally  putting  me  in   the  trundle-bed. 


This  rare  photograph  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was 
owned  by  Colonel  Graves 
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10  THE  children  who  played  in  the 
dooryard  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  gentle 
friend  who  understood  the  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  a  small  boy.  In  my  old  age,  as  I 
look  back  upon  this  period  in  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's life,  to  me  his  love  tor  his  children 
and  his  gentleness  with  other  children 
seem  a  restful  spot  in  his  driving  career." 

Mr.  LINCOLN,  however,  was  only 
human,  and  Mr.  Graves  figured  in  an 
episode  which  showed  that  he  could  lose 
his  temper  when  the  occasion  justified. 


"Only  on  two  occa- 
sions do  I  remember 
seeing  Mr.  Lincoln  an- 
gry," he  says.  "1  was 
deeply  involved  both 
tunes. 

"I  had  a  gen  tit  long- 
haired dots  that  was  my 
companion  in  all  my 
pla\ ,"  said  Mr.  <  i raves 
o|  one  ol  i  In  si  iiu  i 
d<  nts.  "I  he  butt  Iter's 
bo)  had  a  new  dog  he 
called  a  'fightin'  bull,' 
w  liieh  was  the  k  nor  of 
the  neighborhood.  ( )ne 
day  the  butcher  boy 
sicked  the  bulldog  on 
111}  dog.  I  sen  . nurd  and 
cried,  for   I    till  certain 

my  dog  would  be  killed. 
Someone  told  Mr.  Lin- 
coln there  was  a  dog 
fight  in  front  ol  his 
house  and  just  as  the 
fight  got  under  way,  he 
came.  I  shall  never  tor- 
get  how  big  his  fist  looked  as  he  shook 
it  in  the  face  of  the  butcher  boy  and 
denounced  his  accomplices.  He  and  my 
father  tried  to  separate  the  dogs  but 
couldn't  do  so.  The  tunny  part  ot  it  was 
that  my  dog  licked  the  bulldog  and 
chased  him  down  the  street.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln then  changed  his  tune  and  roared 
with  delighted  laughter  as  he  watched 
the  dog  run.  The  butcher  boy  never 
bothered  my  dog  again.  He  had  learned 
his  lesson. 

I  HE  Lincolns  had  a  big  grate  fire  go- 
ing all  winter,  around  which  they  sat  in 
cozy  comfort  evenings,  cracking  nuts 
and  toasting  apples.  The  father  sat 
quietly  with  a  child  or  two  somewhere 
on  his  lap,  with  never  a  word  ot  restraint 
unless  a  quarrel  resulted  in  a  fight,  and 
even  then,  a  word  from  him  was  suffi- 
cient to  quiet  the  storm.  Jt  was  a  beau- 
tiful, home-like  scene. 

"As  I  look  back  over  the  years  1  have 
lived,  1  have  faith  that  the  good  God 
who  gave  us  Abraham  Lincoln  in  our 
hour  of  need  will  watch  over  our  destiny 
in  the  years  to  come." 

IN  THESE  days,  when  artificialities  of 
life  and  complex  social  and  economic 
conditions  have  brought  griet  to  our 
countrv,  it  is  heartening  to  read  01  the 
simple  life  and  the  simple  joys  of  the 
greatest  American.  We  nccA  the  pio- 
neering courage  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
We  need  his  fine,  friendly,  homely 
philosophy  and  dee| 


OeCiXSu 


Cipeolr/s  Discipline. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  next  to  General 
Washington,  was  the  most  illustrious 
of  American  Presidents.  It  was  the 
lot  of  the  writer,  pending  his  western  life, 
to  have  been  thrown  into  intercourse  with 
him  and  his  intimate  friends.  There  are 
some  "episodes"  familiar  to  a  generation 
gone  by  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers. 

In  1817,  the  period  at  which  Abraham 
Lincoln,    the     boy,     emigrated     with     his 

parents  from  his  home  in  Kentucky  to  In- 
diana, was  a  period  when  to  be  the  master 
of  slaves  was  a  passport  to  respectability. 
President  Lincoln's  grandfather,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  emigrated  from  Rock  Bridge 
County,  Virginia,  a  popular  slave  county, 
in  1781,  had  descended  from  a  Quaker 
parentage,  so  that  neither  the  grandson  nor 
his  father  found  it  congenial  to  live  und?r 
a  regime  where  slavery  prevailed.  In  1830, 
when  our  boy-hero  had  become  a  man  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  lost  his 
mother,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

His  life  had  been  mainly  that  of  a 
farmer's  son,  with  but  little  opportunity 
for  a  school  education ;  but  his  own 
mother,  and  subsequently  his  step-mother, 
both  of  them  of  strong  Calviuistic  proclivi- 
ties, inspired  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
mental  disciDline.  so  that  in  1842,  when 
he  married  his  wife,  tht  mother  of  his 
children, a  woman  of  strong  will-power  and 
of  religious  character,  a  Presbyterian.,  lur. 
Lincoln,  our  hero  President,  was  among 
the  most  logical  and  learned  lawyers  of 
that  or  anv  period.  He  had  turned  the 
offices  of  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood 
life  (offices  which  would  have  been  unto- 
ward t»  most  men )  into  schools  of  mental 
culture  and  discipline. 

It  is  true  that  the  environments  of  the 
pioneer  life  of  the  early  settlers  of  North- 
western States  were  not  calculated  to  de- 
velop the  religious  side  of  a  man's  nature. 
But  there  is  no  reason,  in  any  office,  at  any 
period  of  President  Lincoln's  life,  which 
would  justify  any  one  to  conclude  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  always  con- 
strained by  conscientious  convictions.  His 
career  was  cut  short  by  the  assassin's  bul- 
let. No  doubt,  had  he  been  ■  pared,  but  that 
he  would  have  acknowledged  before  man- 
kind his  firm  belief  and  acceptance  of  the 
repealed    system    of    salvation    through    a 

Divine  Redeemer.  It  is  said  that  Bismarck 
was  somewhat  skeptical  until  he  was 
clothed  with  the  burdens  of  political  power, 
but  Bismarck  has  been  spared  to  tell  the 
world  of  his  sublime  acceptance  of  the 
Christian  system.  Our  hero  President,  we 
know,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  evi- 
dence of  our  knowledge,  was  a  disciple  of 
the  same  Christian  system. 

It  was  one  of  the  habits  of  President 
Lincoln's  mind  to  present  a  generalization, 
and  then  to  illustrate  it  by  some  anecdote. 

The  world  is  familiar  with  many  of  his 
war  anecdotes.  Jt  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  an  extensive  law  practice 
in  Illinois,  which  frequently  called  him 
away  from  his  home,  so  that  the  details  and 
conduct  of  his  household  were  absolutely 
committed  to  his  wife.  It  is  said  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  upon  one  occasion,  when  an  up- 
holsterer had  deflected  from  his  contract, 
made  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  of  some  domestic 
improvements,  to  her  discomfiture,  she  took 
exception  to  that  deflection,  when  the.up- 
holsterer  threatened  and  proceeded  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  office  to  put  his  menaces  of  per- 
sonal violence  against  the  husband  into 
execution.    The  upholsterer  being  an  igno- 


rant man,  ill-tempered  and  violent — ordi- 
narily the  accompaniments  of  ignorance — 
instead  of  being  driven  out  of  Mr.  Lincoln's 
office,  because  he  complained  to  the  hus- 
band of  his  wife,  was  pacified  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
saying,  '•John,  I  submit  to  her  acknowl- 
edged authority  all  the  time,  can 'f  you  do 
it  for  once  ?"    That  ended  the  chapter. 

It  is  related  of  President  Lincoln  that  his 
wife  casually  observed,  at  the  breakfast 
table,  that  she  was  without  a  cook.  She 
did    not    ask    him   to   procure   her  a  cook. 

After  breakfast  he  drove  a  distance  of  some 
thirty  miles  to  attend  court,  and  while  in 
attendance  at  court  he  procured  a  compe- 
tent help,  hoping  pleasantly  to  surprise  his 
wife  upon  his  return  home  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  cook,  whom  the  lawyer  had 
brought  with  him  ;  but  Mrs.  Lincoln  had 
assumed  to  attend  to  her  part  of  her  hus- 
band's domestic  affairs,  declined  to  accept 
of  the  cook  of  her  husband's  selection,  and 
thereby  early  in  her  married  life  established 
a  precedent  which  to  the  lawyer  husband 
in  subsequent  life  relieved  him  of  any  bur- 
dens about  household  affairs. 

After  the  signal  political  revulsions  of 

1863,  in  the  October  States,  a  fe\  days  be- 
fore the  Republican  NationarConvention  of 

1864,  when  President  Lincoln  became  greatly 
depressed  on  account  of  the  threatened 
political  schism  of  Wade,  Horace  Greeley, 
Chase,  Whitelaw  Reid,  Henry  Winter  Davi'-' 
and  others  of  the  political  l-ideis.  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J. 
Breckenridge,  assuring  him  that  the 
American  people  would  re-nominate 
him  for  President  at  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention. 

The  President  had  borne  the  burdens  of 
the  nation  for  four  years ;  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  see  the  triumphs  of  the  patriot 
armies  of  the  Republic,  and  he  desired  to 
be  re-nominated  and  re-elected  as  the 
President  of  the  Regenerated  Republic. 
But  the  environments  of  his  executive  life 
did  not  betoken  to  him  this  result ;  and 
when  assured  by  the  illustrious  clergyman 
named  above  that  it  was  the  hand  of  God 
that  had  led  the  President  thus  far,  and 
would  still  lead  him  until  the  war  was 
ended,  the  President  confessed  a  comfort 
which  sustained  him  for  any  event.  It  was 
pending  these  trials  and  joys  ihat  President 
Lincoln  acknowledged  to  his  friend,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckenridge,  his  inter- 
est in  personal  religion. 


CONCORDIA  IN 
CITY  SINCE  '52; 
GROWTH  TOLD 

Lincoln  At  Dedication  Of 
Old  Landmark. 


Inception  of  the  Springfield  Theo- 
logical school,  now  known  as  Con- 
cordia seminary  or  college,  dates 
back  to  the  Illinois  State  Journals 
second  decade. 

In  1847,  the  legislature  chartered 
the  Literary  and  Theological  insti- 
tute of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
church,  at  Hillsboro.  Springfield  was 
considered  a  better  location  for  the 
school,  and  five  years  later,  August, 
1852,  construction  was  started  in  this 
city  on  the  college  building  for  the 
Illinois  State  university,  site  of  the 
new  administration  building  of  the 
present  Concordia  college. 

In  1874,  the  Lutheran  synod  pur- 
chased the  building.  It  was  in  use  up 
to  the  present  year,  when  it  was  razed 
to  make  way  for  the  new  administra- 
tion  structure. 

Lincoln  At  Dedication. 

A  landmark  in  Springfield,  the  old 

building    was    of    particular    interest, 

since  it  has  been  established  through 

Lutheran  records,  printed  in  German, 

j  that  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  at  the 

j  dedication   exercises. 

Erected  at  a  cost  of  $25,000  during 
1852-54,  the  building  was  sold  to  the 
wrecker  in  1931  for  $250. 

To  Concordians,  the  structure  bore 
the  nickname,  "coffee  mill,"  an 
appellation  given  it  by  an  early 
student  by  reason  of  its  shape.  More 
about  this  structure  which  served 
as  a  university,  orphan  asylum,  and 
theological  seminary,  will  be  detailed 
after  an  insight  into  the  school's  de- 
velopment. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  son  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  enrolled  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  "Illinois  State 
university"  according  to  the  annual 
announcement  of  the  school  for  the 
academic  year  ending  June  28,  1854. 
This  booklet,  incidentally,  came  from 
the  "steam  press  of  Lanphier  &  Wal- 
ker, Springfield." 


William  Dodd  Chenery  Tells 
Of  Events  In  Lincoln's  Life; 
Came  To  Springfield  In  1837 


By  WILLIAM  DODD  CHENERY. 
One  hundred  years  have  rolled 
across  the  pages  of  history  since  the 
day  Abraham  Lincoln  came  to 
Springfield  to  make  his  permanent 
home.  One  hundred  years  ago,  on 
Feb.  28,  1837,  it  was  largely  due  to 
his  ability  that  the  efforts  of  the 
"Long  Nine,"  as  the  Sangamon 
members  of  the  legislature  at  Van- 
dalia  were  termed  because  none 
w"as  less  than  six  feet  tall,  were 
successful  in  having  Springfield 
made  the  capital  of  the  state  of 
Illinois;  one  hundred  years  ago 
next  July  4,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  among 
the  speakers  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  old  state  house, 
the  present  Sangamon  county  court- 
house. 

For  days  preceding  his  coming  to 
the  city  all  Springfield,  in  fact  all 
Sangamon  county,  had  been  jubi- 
lantly celebrating  the  most  impor- 
tant event  in  all  its  history,  the 
creating  of  Springfield  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  state  of  Illinois,  through 
act  of  the  legislature.  As  soon  as 
the  victory  was  assured  the  Long 
Nine  were  invited  to  the  city,  right 
after  the  close  of  the  legislative 
session,  and  were  feted  and  dined 
and  entertained  with  all  manner  of 
festivities. 

When  Lincoln  called  upon  Joshua 
Speed  it  is  probable  that  Speed 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  lend- 
ing hospitality  to  Springfield's 
greatest  benefactor,  even  at  that 
early  period  of  his  life,  and  that 
William  Butler  felt  honored  when 
Lincoln  accepted  his  dinner  invita- 
tion. In  his  unrivaled  life  of  Lin- 
coln Senator  Beveridge  wrote:  "Sel- 
dom has  any  young  man  gone  down 
to  any  town  to  make  his  way,  with 
so  many  friends  there  as  Lincoln 
had  when  he  rode  into  Springfield 
that  memorable  April  15,   1837." 

The  city  had  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred people,  its  citizens  of  importance 
knew  of  Lincoln,  realized  his  worth, 
and  many  there  were  who  urged 
him  to  come  there  and  live. 


V  Nor  was  Lincoln  uncertain  re- 
garding his  profession.  During  the? 
Black  Hawk  war  of  1832  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  a  brilliant 
attorney  of  Springfield,  John  T, 
Stuart.  They  were  colleagues  in  the 
first  term  Lincoln  served  in  the 
legislature,  in  1834,  and,  noting  his 
ability,  Mr.  Stuart  urged  him  to 
study  law,  offering  to  lend  him 
books,  and  advising  him  to  read 
them  at  night  and  when  traveling 
in  his  surveying  work,  assuring  him: 
"You  can  do  it."  Following  that  ad- 
vice he  advanced  so  rapidly  that  be* 
fore  the  opening  of  the  second  term 
of  the  legislature  he  applied  on! 
Sept.  0,  1836,  for  a  license  to  prac« 
lice  law  in  Illinois. 

On  the  last  day  of  Feb.,  28,  183?; 
the  act  was  passed  to  make  Spring- 
field the  capital,  and  the  very  next 
day,  March  1,  Lincoln  received  hia 
certificate  to  enable  him  to  practice, 
and  the  partnership  with  Mr.  Stuart 
was  formed  at  once.  A  notice  to 
that  effect  was  sent  on  April  12, 
1837,  to  the  Sangamo  Journal  and 
was  published  on  April  15,  the  day 
Lincoln  arrived  in  Springfield,  stat- 
ing that  the  law  firm  of  Stuart  and 
Lincoln   had    been   formed. 

That  same  month  of  the  first 
coming  here  to  live  of  Lincoln  also 
brought  Mary  Todd  from  Kentucky; 
to  visit  her  sister.  Mrs.  Ninian  Ed- 
wards. Two  years  later,  in  1839, 
Miss  Todd  came  here  to  make  her 
home  with  her  sister,  and  her  mar« 
riage  to  Mr.  Lincoln  followed  later. 

Accustomed  to  the  niceties  of  cul- 
tured society  Miss  Todd  would  not 
have  been  attracted  to  one  of  a  type 
so  often  attributed,  mistakenly,  to 
Lincoln.  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  public  al- 
ways addressed  her  husband  as  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Often  has  this  writer  heard 
his  own  father,  who  knew  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  often  attended  gatherings 
where  Lincoln  was  also  present, 
state  that  no  one  in  his  hearing 
had  ever  called  Mr.  Lincoln  "Abe" 
to  his  face.  Songs  and  campaign 
speeches  used  that  diminutive  of  his 
name,  but  an  indefinable  atmos- 
phere of  dignity  surrounded  Mr< 
Lincoln  that  halted  undue  famil- 
iarity. 


